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Vacation Retrospects. 

Thoughts would arise, as we approached the 
summer and its usual change of scene for some, 
asking “ What shall the harvest be? What shall 
the spiritual effect on ourselves and others be, 
of our sojourn among men of other localities ?” 

And now the query is in season: “ The sum- 
mer is past, the harvest has come, and what 
hast thou gathered ?” This may be set down as 
certain, that they that have sown to the flesh 
“shall of the flesh reap corruption,” and they 
that have sown to the Spirit “ shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 

There will be more or less of a baptizing 
effect, better or worse, of our passing among 
others. An injunction of our Lord to disciples, 
was that wherever they should go in all the 
world they should make disciples, that is learn- 
ers, of others; and that they should do this by 
baptizing, or introducing them into the Divine 
name. Baptizing authority must accompany 
the preaching of their lives or language, else it 
would be of no discipling service to influence 
men to be learners of Christ. Who himself as 
that authority promised to be with true disciples 
and disciplers to the end. 

Some will doubtless return bearing their 
sheaves of peace with them. But the portion 
of many of us will be a sense of short-coming. 
Well for us if this sense incite our spirits in the 
months to come not to be “ slothful in business, 
but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” So 
may the savor of our spirits as well as our direct 
obedience, avail to the baptizing of fellow-beings. 

Some may recall little openings or opportuni- 
ties which they might have stepped into, and per- 
haps did oceupy, to the brightening of their pres- 


ent retrospect. One Friend for some five years as 
a summer visitor in the country had been aware 


of an outlook in his mind towards a neighbor- 
ing town, where Friends in the ministry had 
not for many years been heard. His elders had 
encouraged his attending to the concern, 


But 












































he wished to be clear of making any opening 
for himself to obtain an audience. A few days 
ago the pastor of a congregation there ap- 
proached him with an invitation to occupy. the 
time of one of his “services.” This seemed to 
the Friend the opportunity which he had been 
waiting for. He conferred with the pastor on 
the ground of worship and exercise of ministry 
which a Friend could rightly entertain, and why 
we could not engage beforehand to speak in any 
meeting, or be announced to preach; but must 
wait for the Master’s own putting forth of his 
messages. The presence of the Friend was wel- 
comed on that basis. 

In the course of the conversation the pastor 
said he had long entertained a high respect for 
Friends as he had judged of them by Whittier, 
William Penn,and others. But whenever he had 
met with any ministers of the Society in recent 
years, the most that he could glean concerning 
their attitude was a disposition to imitate the 
ministers of other denominations. It was a re- 
lief to him to find any who stood by their origi- 
nal principles. He then confessed that he had 
the previous First-day gone into his puipit, pre- 
pared, as he thought, but poorly. He under- 
took to preach without notes, and with but little 
in sight to begin with. Scarcely had he gone 
through with this little, before it was enlarged to 
his view, and fresh aspects of the Truth followed 
with living power, so that he felt that his service 
was owned in demonstration of the Spirit. And 
members of the congregation afterwards came 
to him acknowledging that they had seldom 
been fed as on that day. In the afternoon he 
went to preach in another village with a sermon 
that had cost him much thought and study. 
But it fell as dead asa clod upon the people. 
So he was taught the difference in true ministry 
between “ enticing words of man’s wisdom,” and 
“the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
And he felt a craving for the sympathy of a 
consistent Friend all the more for this. And 
he was hearty in acknowledgment of this senti- 
ment, that “they who preach to men, do not 
preach at men, but from God.” 


When the opportunity which he arranged for 
with the Friend had arrived, it was the Friend’s 
turn to feel that he also, in an outward view, 
was poorly prepared, except in the faith of Him 
who said: “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
Therein he could rise, determined to know noth- 
ing among that people but Christ Jesus and 


power of God.” 
























Him crucified, as “ the wisdom of God and the 
When he had concluded, the 
pastor arose and said, that “the doctrine de- 


Friends as a whole, ought to be the doctrine 


of the church of the future, including their doe- 
trine of Peace.” 
in several of the members towards this truth. 


Much openness also appeared 


Accompanying the Friend away from the 


meeting, the young pastor said he feared his at- 
tendance at a theological school had tended to 
make him more critical than spiritual. 
morning of that very day he had discoursed to 
his people on the distinctions between the book 
of Matthew and of Mark, viewing them from a 
scholarly standpoint. And when he reached home 
the thought impressed him: “ What purpose 
did all this serve? What spiritual gain could 
my people get from all this literary presenta- 
tion ?” 
with husks; and that all such discoursing, and 
preparations generally that are the product of 
man’s wisdom do not constitute preaching, but 
they are only lecturing. 


On the 


He acknowledged he had fed them as 


At the next mid-week meeting of Friends 


held a few miles distant, he appeared, devoutly 
engaging with them in Divine worship. He 
expressed himself as affected by the silent part 
of the opportunity. ....d often summer visitors 
there who had not witnessed a Friends’ meet- 
ing before, have acknowledged it a “new dis- 
covery in worship.” 


Friends are wanted for their own message 


from the Truth to the world, and not as echoes 
of the voices of the usual churches. 
ministers under our name respond to invitations 
to preach, or “ conduct services” in their pul- 


And when 


pits, and adopt for the occasion their order of 


service appearing as praying, reading, hymning 
and preaching just when the program calls for 
those performances, they have to throw away 


their Quakerism to do it. It vitiates their 
principles for Friend’s meetings, and advertises 
to the public that they are not held as princi- 
ples, but as tenets to be put on or off at con- 
venience and subject to circumstances. Such 
misrepresentations of our profession are rapidly 
causing the Society at large not to be needed as 
a distinct standard-bearer. Spectators want but 
little of chameleon Friends, nor want that little 
long. A valiant for the Truth upon the earth, 
however original or peculiar, so that he adheres 
t» his supposed principles, men will respect, even 
if sometimes they persecute. 

In the early church the expelling of disciples 
from the city by persecution, only spread the 
seed of the gospel throughout the country. Now 
our scatterings for the summer, not by persecu- 
tion, but fur more self-pleasing purposes, is 
hardly found to be in the line of seed-sowing. 


E : ; | But were we more unitedly consistent with the 
livered, and the doctrine of the Society of | Truth, as the Head of the Church has assigned 
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us our portion to bear and testify, what a de- 
cided difference in the spread of our Christian 
views would one vacation spread as a light over 
the land. What a difference might be intro- 
duced as to the spirituality of worship, as to war 
and peace, as to the expression of Truth, as to 
acknowledgment of Christ in us, the hope of 


glory. 





We have received a copy of “ Wayside 
Rhymes,” by Mahlon Oliphant, of West Branch, 
Iowa, who has gathered in this little book some 
of the musings and breathings of the tenderest 
emotions of a long life. Many an echo of life’s 
trials and bereavements, many notes of sympathy 
with the sad and those who have suffered for 
freedom’s or righteousness sake, find beautiful 
expression throughout these verses. The savor 
of love and of a heart alive to every good cause, 
impresses the reader. About thirty poems ap- 
pear, and some of the titles are “Home,” 
“ Moral Education,” “To My Deceased Mother,” 
“The Emigrant’s Vision,” “ To Kansas,” “ Proc- 
lamation of Freedom,” “Immortality.” Desires 
are raised in sympathy with the vicissitudes of 
the writer’s life and its present chastened and 
tender breathings, that his last days may be his 
best days. 


’ 


2. 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 60). 


“At Strasburg they were received in an in- 
genuous manner by some enlightened Roman 
Catholics, who did all in their power to forward 
their object; but it was not until they fell in 
with the Protestant Professor Cuvier, that they 
found the proper channel for the work of the 
gospel. In few places did they find brighter 
tokens of inward spiritual religion. 

“Eighth Month 6th.—Called on Professor 
Cuvier and delivered the letter which Mark 
Wilks had kindly given us. We found the 
professor an humble-minded Christian, kind and 
affectionate. He conducted us to Pastor Majors, 
who was born in Prussia, and speaks German 
and French well. We soon became united to 
him in spirit. He is one of the inward school, 
and a diligent laborer in the Lord’s vineyard. 
He has been here about three months as pastor 
of a little handful of Christians. He is fully 
sensible of the necessity of a right preparation 
of heart before acceptable worship can be per- 
formed. He said when the people came to their 
place of worship they were full of the world, 
and the word preached did not profit, because 
it did not sink into their hearts. I believe he 
fully comprehends the nature of true silence; 
and he is acquainted with many interior persons 
whom we wish to see in Switzerland, ete. This 
dear man was nine months in Corfu, preparing 
to be a missionary there; but he was taken ill, 
and suffered much in body and mind. The way 
in which he mentioned the wonderful dealings 
of the Lord with him was to me very instructive. 
He told me he had not been sufficiently careful 
to seek Divine counsel before he undertook the 
mission ; and it had pleased the Almighty to 
bring him into the deeps, and instruct him in 
the school of affliction; and he can now most 
fully acknowledge there is no safety but under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. He and a few 
others have united for the purpose of printing 
and circulating small tracts, purely Scripture 










extracts. They are now engaged in forming a 
selection for every day in the year, from the 
Old and New Testament. I accord much with 
their work ; it is just what I have thought of) 


for a long time.’ ” 
“*8th.—The Pastor Majors called for us to 


pay a few visits. He is so spiritual and interior 
in his walk with God that it does me good to 
be in his company. Passing along the street, 
he said, We will just speak to a man who has 
been in England; he will be pleased to see you. 
He was alone in his meal and flour shop, which 
is apart from the house. He received us hearti- 
ly; and on our coming away he pressed us to 
go up and speak to his daughters. Afier hesi- 
tating a few moments we went to the room and 


females met to work for the missionaries, and to 
read. After sitting a while with them, one of 
the girls in much simplicity handed the Bible 
to our friend, and he read a chapter in the First 
Epistle of Peter, which was followed by a 
Friends’ meeting with these dear young persons. 
I felt great openness in addressing them, and 
thankfulness filled my heart to the Father of 
mercies for having given us this casual oppor- 
tunity of preaching the gospel. 

“*Tn the evening we went to meeting with Pas- 
tor M’s flock. He has taken the first floor of 
a good house, and appropriates three rooms 
opening one into another for a meeting-house, 
placing his pulpit, which is on wheels, in the 
doorway, so that when the meeting hour is over 
he can put the pulpit aside and make the rooms 
his dwelling. The rooms are fitted with long 
benches; the men and women sit separate and 
enter by different doors. The worship is con- 
ducted with much solemnity ; they have for the 
present discontinued singing. They sat in silence 
some time at the commencement, when Majors 
offered a short prayer, and then read and ex- 
pounded a small portion of Scripture. When 
he had finished he introduced us as English 
Friends. He had told me previously that if I 
felt anything to say, I had only to intimate it 
to him. This liberty was acceptable to me, for 
I had felt much exercise of mind for the people ; 
and after we had rested some time in silence, I 
was strengthened to speak with great freedom, 
and the power of the Most High was over us. 
Many thirsty souls were present, who, I believe, 
knew the value of true silence. The two rooms 
for the women were crowded, and the stillness 
which pervaded was remarkable. A military 
man addressed me after the meeting, iu English, 
expressing his great satisfaction and joy in be- 
ing present; he is a regular attendant at this 
place of worship. The pastor said he was com- 
forted and thankful that the Spirit of the Lord 
had been with us, and divided his word to the 
state of the people.’ ” 

“After several halting-places they finally 
reached Basle. This city, and the little canton 
of which it is the capital, were then in a state 
of civil war. The great political eruption of 
1830, by which half Europe had been convulsed, 
continued to agitate Switzerland long after it 
had spent its force elsewhere. On the third of 
the month, a little more that two weeks before 
the date at which we are arrived, a large body 
of the citizens, under arms, went out to reduce 
the peasants to subjection: the latter gave them 
battle amongst the hills and entirely defeated 
them, killing two hundred of their number. 
The ferment was gradually subsiding when J. 
and M. Y. were in the city. 

“They found the town pretty quiet, though 
full of soldiers. A general sentiment seemed to 


Ee 


descended the slope of the Jura to Neufchitel. 
to our surprise found a little company of young| “‘ About five o’clock, says John Yeardley, 


prevail — serious persons, that the judg. 
ments of the Lord were upon the country. 

“* Poor Switzerland, exclaims J. Y., what an 
awful judgment is come upon thee! Is it to be 
wondered at? within the last six months they 
have persecuted and banished twenty ministers 
from the Canton of Basle, simply because they 
preached the gospel, and the unbelieving in- 
habitants could not bear it.” 

“From Basle, they took the Diligence direct 
to Locle, where they spent two days with M. A, 
Calame’s large and interesting family. They 
were introduced to Argyri Climi, whom they 
describe as a girl of ‘pensive character and 
genteel manners.’ On the twenty-sixth they 


we came in sight of the snow-capped Alps. I 
saw them for some time through the trees, but 
the sun shone so bright that I did not for a 
moment imagine they were any other than 
clouds; but coming out from the wood I soon 
discovered my mistake; and a most majestic, 
sublime sight, indeed it is.’ ” 

“*Ninth Month 24th.—In the afternoon had 
a long walk with our dear friend Pétavel’s 
family, quite to the top of the mountains, from 
which we had the most delightful view possible. 
In the evening we took tea with them; and, a 
few others coming in, we had a religious oppor- 
tunity before parting. It is extraordinary how 
great is the desire to hear the word in its sim- 
plicity ; they love the simplicity of the gospel, 
but probably are not prepared, as yet, to hold 
silent meetings alone. They all say it is re- 
markable we should be sent among them in 
this time of war in the land, with the message 
of peace.’ ” 

“Amongst a number of new acquaintances at 
Neufchatel, one of the most interesting was a 
Polish Countess. She lodged near them, with 
her husband and child, and sent to desire the 
liberty of calling on them. Martha Yeardley 
had often longed to become acquainted with 
her; and she, as she told them afterwards, had 
felt so strongly inclined towards them when she 
met them on the promenade that she could not 
rest without seeking their acquaintance. 

“At the time fixed, say J. and M. Y., the 
Countess came alone, her husband being unwell, 
and asked a few questions respecting our views 
in travelling. She is a Roman Catholic by 
profession, but has been brought up in great 
ignorance of her religion, and quite iu the 
gayety of the world. She deeply lamented the 
state of her unhappy country, to which a fatality 
seemed to attach, and spoke of her own particu- 
lar trials, having lost four of her children. Whilst 
we were endeavoring to make her sensible of 
the mercies which are often hid under the most 
painful dispensations, an English missionary, 
who had been engaged in preaching to many of 
the Polish refugees in the country, came in with 
Professor Pétavel. They became much inter- 
ested for the Countess, and in reply to some of 
her questions, the missionary explained the 
truths of the gospel in a clear and satisfactory 
way. We rejoiced in the unexpected meeting ; 
several others came in, and it proved a memo- 
rable visit. 

“* When again alone with the Countess she 
continued her history, opening her heart to M. 
Y. with the greatest confidence. In former 
years, she said, she had been drawn to seek the 
Lord, but for awhile affliction seemed to harden 
her heart, and she lost the religious impressions 
she had received ; but now she felt again a de- 
sire to become acquainted with her Saviour, for 
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she was miserable and felt the need of such a 
refuge. 

“*22nd.—In the afternoon the Count and 
Countess paid us a visit. He is a man of strong 
mind, weary of the disappointing pleasures of 
the world, and happily turned to seek comfort 
in the substantial truths of religion. The Coun- 
tess was delighted to find that we were of the 
same Society as William Penn, whose name her 
father much revered. They desired permission 
to attend our meeting; and a little before the 
hour we called on them, and they accompanied 
us to Professor Pétavel’s, where we had a room 
quite filled and a good meeting. At the con- 
clusion M. Y. made some apology to the Coun- 
tess for the imperfect manner in which the com- 
munication was made ; but she replied, ‘ It comes 
from the heart, and it goes to the heart.’ After 
the meeting none seemed disposed to move, and 
the Countess commenced asking questions di- 
recting to passages of the Scriptures, apparently 
desirvus to confirm the practices of the Romish 
Church, but sincerely seeking to have the con- 
viction of her own heart confirmed that they 
were errors. It is not easy to describe the in- 
terest which this scene presented. An accom- 
plished Roman Catholic lady proposing ques- 
tions of the deepest moment, and the learned 
but pious and humble Professor Pétavel answer- 
ing them with the Bible in his hand, while a 
roomful of attentive hearers were, we trust, reap- 
ing deep instruction.’ ” 

aa be continued.) 


——-- 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Unity of the Secular and the Religious 
in the Christian Life. 


The Christian life is a daily walk with God, a 
daily bearing of Christ’s cross, a doing of the 
daily duties not as unto men but heartily as to 
the Lord. With the children of the kingdom, 
therefore, there is no separation of labor into 
secular and religious, for in their eyes all right 
labor is God’s service, because the fruit of his 
Spirit working through them, and so in its es- 
sence religious. Even the earning of the daily 
bread, and the daily provision for the family, 
so long as they are performed with worshipful 
hearts, are in truth God’s services, for is it not 
from Him that a man has his life and his ability 
wherewith to gain a livelihood? It is not until 
the work of the day assumes a place in the heart 
above the Lord, whose prerogative it is to order 
the work, or until labor is directed to selfish 
ends rather than with an eye single to the Di- 
vine will, that a distinction between the secular 
and the religious i is set up—a distinction which 
is of earth, earthy. Truly no such mixed con- 
dition is contemplated in the Christianity of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. As our Heavenly 
Father condescends to his creatures’ needs, 
both inward and outward, by causing his sun 
to shine and his rain to fall upon the fruits of 
the earth that are to nourish man’s physical 
body, as well as by dispensing that spiritual 
manna without which the soul surely perishes, 
so the Christian disciple, whether he be engaged 
in the spiritual affairs of the church or with the 
humbler duties of ministering to the outward 
requirements of the temple, the body, does all 
under a sense of the love of God and in depend- 
ence upon Him. His life is thus essentially re- 
ligious in all departments, and in such a one is 
realized the apostolic injunction. “ Whether, 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” S. 








“In the purest gospel stream there is little or 
no taint of the vessel through which it passes.” 





The Old Colored Man at Petersburg, Va. 

In the winter of 1876, two Friends from the 
North, in the course of a religious visit, were 
taken to a miserable old shanty in Petersburg. 
There was one small room, without a window, 
but dimly lighted by numerous cracks in the 
weather boarding and by an opening in the 
ceiling, where some open steps led to a loft. The 
floor was of earth, excepting a few boards luosely 
laid in one corner. Altogether it was a forlorn 
habitation for a human being. By the side of 
an open fire place they found an old colored 
man of ninety-four years sitting, sawing a stick 
of wood with a hand saw, to keep up his fire. 
He responded to their greeting by saying that 
his spiritual strength was what he had to de- 
pend on, as his outward was almost gone. His 
wife had died about ten months before, and since 
then he had lived alone, and did not wish any- 
one to reside with him. In summer he raises a 
few vegetables in a little plot of ground by 
his cabin, and with his rod and line obtains 
many a mess of fish from the Appomattox. His 
main dependence, however, is in the care of his 
colored brethren, who supply his necessities. 
The porter of the hotel, a very respectable elder- 
ly colored man, said he would rather talk with 
that old man than with half a dozen young 
people, and that he was very heart thankful for 
any little help given him. 

Desolate as seemed the situation of this old 
man, he appeared comfortable and happy, look- 
ing forward with full confidence to the day in 
which he must pass over Jordan, and enter the 
promised land. His heart and his mouth were 
full of praises to the Lord. When told that 
his visitors had come from so distant a point as 
Philadelphia, he seemed overcome with thank- 
fulness to the Lord, and his expressions of gra- 
titude were very affecting. Laying his hand 
over his heart, he spoke of the goodness of the 
Lord in placing his Holy Spirit there; and he 
recognized as brethren in Christ all who had 
the same blessed experience, for there was but 
one Lord over all. 

It was a most tender and refreshing season. 
His unshaken faith in a happy eternity was very 
striking. He spoke of it as a contract that was 
not to be broken. 

He said he had broken through the ice of re- 
pentance some seventy-three years ago, and since 
then had been scratching and struggling his 
way through the world. He had been the slave 
of a man in Petersburg, for whom he worked 
till feebleness and old age rendered him un- 
profitable, and then he was allowed to take care 
of himself as best he could. He had never been 
educated, but availing of such opportunities as 
came in his way, had become able to spell out 
a few verses in the Bible. For many years he 
was a preacher among his people; and one who 
had listened to him said that his sermons were 
remarkable. It was easy to believe this of one 
who was so evidently under the teaching of Christ 
himself, and of whom it could be said that, like 
the Aposile Paul, his preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit.—Select Miscellany. 


cdieaaaiigapiaieiicastineiiaan 

Do you see any difference between these two 
sentences ?—“ I am seeking power for service,” 
and “ Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory 


in my infirmities (weaknesses) that the power of 


Christ may rest upon me.” Study them awhile, 
ye power seekers, and perhaps a new idea will 
dawn on you. Another sentence may give a 
little more light on this matter: “ My strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” —Selected. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Jericho (Indiana), as It Was and as It * 
By Wa. Rostnson, IN THE “ w INCHESTER HERALD.’ 


The meeting established here was not named 
in honor of the former heathen city, but, to use 
the phraseology of those early settlers, it was 
named for “ Uncle Jerre,” meaning Jeremiah 
Cox,” one of the first settlers here ; who being 
with a few others who were here then, of whom 
it might have been said, as it has been said of 
Abraham of old, that wherever he pitched his 
tent there the Lord had an altar, hence the 
little log meeting house in the forest. 

The writer of this was there near sixty years 
ago, and saw those venerable fathers collected 
for the purpose of worshipping the God of their 
fathers, like Jacob of old leaning upon tgé top 
of their staff, several of them being old men 
and women then. 

The house was a solid log one, with an old 
style fire-place. 

When the weather was cold the mothers and 
daughters would sit near the fire. In the back 
part of the house was placed a large square 
box partially filled with earth, on which they 
would burn charcoal to warm that part. 

The seats were made of small logs split open 
and one side of them hewed, supported at the 
proper height by what were then called bench- 
legs. 

I cannot give the exact date of the building 
of this house, but certain it is that many of the 
first settlers were here as early as 1818, the 
writer of this not coming until the spring of 
1822. 

Now I suppose that many readers will be 
ready to conclude that these people must have 
had a cheerless, comfortless time. But not so, 
my friends, honest labor is productive of a 
peaceful mind and sound sleep, and they under- 
stood the true philosophy of life, that nature’s 
real wants are few and easily supplied. True, 
they had to toil for their bread, but it was sweet 
when it was obtained. But what, says one, 
could have induced them to leave their maul 
and axe in the clearing, and their plow among 
the stumps, and repair to this dreary and un- 
comfortable log house twice in the week for 
near ten years, without any of the modern at- 
tractions or any expectation of hearing a learned 
discourse—the bells on the cattle in the sur- 
rounding woods, and the birds of the forest sup- 
plying the music? The answer to such is easy 
and ever at hand—their faith. This is the vic- 
tory that overcomes the world, even your faith. 
Their faith being in the God of love, and in our 
Saviour, the fruit of his love worked in their 
hearts love to each other. 

Hence in summer's heat and winter's cold 
they met to renew their allegiance to the fold 
and to acknowledge their dependence upon the 
Shepherd. Near the expiration of the time 
above indicated they moved to and occupied 
the more comfortable frame house where the 
survivors of them and their children met for 
thirty years, bearing their testimony against 
war, slavery, intemperance and all known sin, 
supplying the necessities of their own poor and 
helping others; in short, observing all the ar- 
ticles of association adopted in the days of the 
Reformation, when, more than two hundred 
years previous, the Society was under the heavy 
hand of persecution. 

Now having passed over the above space of 
time, and many of those pioneers having gone 
from works to rewards, let us glance at the re- 
sults. 
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In all these years the appearance of an officer 
in this vicinity authorized to enforce the law 
was of very rare occurrence. But one of the 
sons of those pioneers ever aspired to the honor 
of a J. P., and he, to use his own confession, 
could not make money enough out of his office 
to support himself and a small dog. 

Near the expiration of the last named, time 
brings us down to ’62. In this year, great 
unity and harmony prevailing among the mem- 
bers, it was decided to build the more substan- 
tial brick house which has stood the blasts for 
twenty-five winters. 

But not so with all the remnant of those 
early settlers; but one of the adult members 
who went to the little log house is left at this 
writing. In pursuance of the above decision a 
paper was passed around among the members 
fur the purpose of raising the necessary funds, 
which finally was placed in the hands of the 
writer, containing thirty-five names with ap- 
propriate sums, amounting in the aggregate to 
near one thousand dollars, said names being 
entered in a book which is before me. 

In the list I see sixteen names of those who 
had seen service in the wilderness. The house 
went up to completion and was occupied in a 
good degree of unity and harmony for more 
than ten years, in which time many more of the 
fathers and mothers passed away, as we trust, to 
the house of many mausions made without 
hands. 

And to-day it would seem from the record 
that the solid old brick had entirely changed 
hands, not a name of the present occupants and 
assumed rules there appearing on the book near 
the expiration of the time above indicated—the 
fathers and mothers being nearly all gone. 

A class of persons, both foreigner and resi- 
dent, came to the front, who introduced a teach- 
ing and practice widely different from anything 


taught or allowed in the Society of Friends of 


any age. 

Here let me say, with all due regard for the 
opinions of others, that those customs and few 
texts of Scripture winked at by your correspond- 
ent, ever constituted very important factors in 
the faith and practice of all sound and con- 
sistent Friends. It soon became apparent that 
those who could not subscribe to the new order 
of things would have to get down and out, 
there being a goodly number of this class, five 
of whose names I find on the book. 

The modern car being run at that time with 
a double head of steam, the remaining fathers 
and mothers who had not forgotten Joseph, 
seeing the only alternative for them was to get 
out of the way, consequently decided to meet at 
a different time. But soon being forbidden the 
use of any part of the house, they decided to 
build the comfortable frame, which went up to 
completion in a remarkably short time, material 
aid unsolicited coming from the East and from 
the West, on every remembrance of which our 
hearts overflow with gratitude, the house having 
often proved in these last days a Bethel to our 
souls. And now let me say that as much as 
the customs of these fathers and mothers of long 
ago may be disregarded or lightly esteemed by 
the children of this generation, certain it is that 
their faith, patience and endurance overcame 
the forest and sought out for them a first-class 
religious and moral character. 

And for the information of those who may be 
ready to believe that this remnant there, is all 
that is left to the Society as it has been in former 
days, I will say that there are many more than 
seven thousand twice told in these United States 








who have never assented to the wholesale de- 
partures that have been introduced in these 
last days. 

But the fathers are gone, succeeded by a class 
of persons who, while clinging to their name, 
force upon our minds the language of the 
prophet: “In that day seven women shall take 
hold of one man, saying, we will eat our own 
bread and wear our own apparel, only let us be 
called by thy name to take away our reproach.” 
But all is quiet now. 

Oh, blessed time! Whilst thou carriest away 
many and much that is good and lovely, thou 
also carriest away more that is unfriendly and 
unjust than all other influences combined. 

For “THE FRIEND.” 
HEARTS AND HOME. 
Home is where the heart is, 
Ah! how true these words, 
’Tis the message whispered 
E’en by little birds. 
Nature whispers daily 
Such sweet words as these, 
Home is where the heart is— 
That’s the place to please. 
Plant your flowers there, loves, 
Say your sweet words, too, 
Then in home and loved ones, 
Paradise you'll view. 
Then as little birds will, 
Hasten home at night, 
So will be your pleasure 
And your fond delight. 


Happy smiles will greet you, 
Fond embraces, too, 
Loving, tender welcomes 
From the hearts so true. 
Voices of dear children, 
Making music sweet, 
Liken home to blessed 
Paradise complete. 


Joyous hearts together, 
Make a happy home, 
And from out its shelter 
Hearts are loath to roam. 
’Tis the heart and love, dear, 
That make home so bright, 
And the loving kindness 
Making all things right. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestowy, N. J. 


Edward Burrough. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

John Audland, who was much associated with 
Edward Burrough, in gospel labor, especially 
in and near London, was another young man 
of great ablility, who, convinced through the 
instrumentality of George Fox’s ministry, be- 
came a minister himself, in the twenty-third 
year of his age. 

Another of Edward Burrough’s co-workers, 
was James Parnell who became a minister short- 
ly after he was fifteen years of age, and died in 
prison at the age of eighteen; while George 
Fox was but twenty-three, when he began his 
public ministry. 

John Churchman in his Journal, tells us of 
Peter Gardiner’s visit to Scotland in 1694 and 
of his remarkable meetings at Ury, the home 
of Robert Barclay, and how five of the children 
of the Apologist had appeared in the ministry, 
aged respectively twenty-two, nineteen, sixteen, 
fourteen and twelve years. The idea seems to 
obtain, and to some extent, even in the Society 
of Friends, that Quakerism is a kind of religion, 
suited, perhaps, to the old and the conservative, 
but lacking in aggressiveness, in push and vigor, 
for the young. Visions of “ Christian Endeavor” 
and “ Epworth League” activities, are cited, as 
marking enlarged spheres of usefulness in re- 





ligious labor. But were we able to paint a pen- 
picture of the aggressive and enthusiastic Quak- 
erism of the seventeenth century ; could we enter 
again one of those meetings held by children 
under sixteen years of age, while all their older 
Friends were shut up in prison ; listen to the 
gospel message from the lips of children from 
eleven years old and upward; and remember, 
that only seven years from the time that George 
Fox first opened his mouth in the ministry, dur- 
ing the Fourth and Fifth Months alone, of 1654, 
at least sixty ministers in England left their 
homes on gospel errands, mainly to the midland 
and southern counties of the kingdom, we could 
scarce fail to realize that Quakerism was then 
a vital and aggressive force in the world of 
thought and religion. While it is true that 
conditions in the social and religious world are 
different from those that existed in the days of 
our early Friends, and possibly not so favorable 
for the rapid spread and acceptance of simple 
and spiritual gospel teaching, but believing that 
the fields are even yet “ white unto the harvest,” 
the writer’s conviction is, that were we individ- 
ually faithful to our principles, and as loyally 
and devotedly concerned, as were our early 
Friends, to follow through evil report or good 
report, through humiliation or exaltation, our 
unerring guide, the indwelling Spirit of Christ, 
we would witness a revival of the earnest and 
devoted type of religion, which characterized 
the first century of our Society. 

George Fox and Edward Burrough were most 
closely associated in gospel fellowship and labor, 
and both were prompt in giving and accepting 
challenges to discuss questions affecting the doc- 
trines or standing of the Society. 

Edward Burrough was also closely occupied 
during the brief intervals between his religious 
visits, in writing epistles to Friends in different 
parts of the kingdom, in controversial essays and 
replies to various publications which appeared 
in opposition to Friends. One of the latter class, 
was in reply to John Bunyan, the author of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, who although a pious man, 
so far misunderstood the Quakers, as to condemn 
them without a hearing. The reply which his 
book provoked, doubtless, gave him an oppor- 
tunity better to understand them, as Edward 
Burrough was favored to explain their doctrinal 
views. Bunyan attempted to vindicate his for- 
mer charges, but was again answered in a book 
of sixty-four pages, wherein Edward so plainly 
set forth the doctrines of the Christian religion 
and so clearly demonstrated the scriptural sound- 
ness of himself and his friends as effectually to 
silence his opponent. 

During the year 1655 Edward Burrough, in 
company with his friend Francis Howgill paid 
a religious visit to Ireland, of seven or eight 
months’ duration, during which visit they were 
arrested at Cork and conveyed by military guard 
to Dublin, by leisurely stages, affording an op- 
portunity for much religious labor among the 
soldiery. In Dublin they were brought before 
Heury Cromwell and his council, and although 
no misconduct could be established against them, 
they were kept in prison for a time, and then 
by order of the council sent back to England. 

As has been already mentioned the intoler- 
ance and persecution which had burst into such 
a flame throughout the British Islands, awakened 
in Edward Burrough a deep interest, and called 
forth his earnest efforts in behalf of liberty of 
conscience. Personally acquainted with Oliver 
Cromwell, he took occassion to visit him ofien, 
and still more frequently to write to him, urging 
upon him the supreme importance of justice and 
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righteousness in a ruler, and pleading earnestly, 
in behalf of the prosecuted. These appeals were 
so pointed, so cogent, and so reasonable that the 
protector’s judgment was convinced, but through 
fearing more to offend the clergy, to whose in- 
stigation the persecution was largely due, than 
the Quakers who had no political influence, 
little amelioration was secured from the Crom- 
wells, 

Many of the letters of Edward Burrough to 
Oliver Cromwell, were deeply prophetic, fore- 
telling trouble and disaster to himself and fami- 
ly, unless they forsook the evil of their ways. 
" The following passage is an example, and is 
taken from a letter sent during the Sixth Month 
1658, being the concluding paragraph. “ Be 
thou faithful in what the Lord calleth thee to, 
and thou shalt have thy reward. Seek his honor 
and He will honor thee. Let thy mind be to 
the Lord in all things, and feel his word and 
power and presence in thee, to quench all that 
is contrary. Then thou wilt be blessed in this 
life and in the life to come. But if thou con- 
tinuest in oppression the Lord will suddenly smite 
thee.” 

Soon after this, the protector was taken sick, 
and notwithstanding the declaration of certain 
priests, that he must recover, and their “ prayers 
and remonstrances against his death,” the great 
Ruler of Nations called him from his remarka- 
ble career on the third of Seventh Month. He 
was succeeded by his son Richard who had been 
in power but a few days when he received a let- 
ter from Edward Burrough, placing before him 
astatement of the persecution raging so violently 
against Friends. 

In this, and subsequent epistles, he fearlessly 
advocated liberty of conscience, as being not 
only in accord with the Divine law, but also 
with the best laws of the kingdom; and that it 
was through a perversion of both, by magistrates 
and rulers, that “ hundreds of just men, being 
wholly innocent, have been sent to prison, and 
lain many months, and some for years; or 
whipped and put into the stocks, and grievous- 
ly abused by cruel executioners of wicked men’s 
envy and injustice.” In another letter written 
in Ninth Month, 1659, and addressed ** A Mes- 
sage to the Present Rulers of England ;” after 
having urged upon the government the impor- 
tance of greater lenity, Edward Burrough uses 
the following prophetic language, “ Your estates 
shall not be spared from the spoiler, nor your 
necks from the axe; you enemies shall charge 
treason upon you, and if you seek to stop the 
Lord’s work, you shall not cumber the earth 
very long.” This was followed in the spring 


of 1660 by the “ Restoration of the House of 


Stuart,” with its train of imprisonments, ban- 
ishments, confiscations, and death,” quickly ful- 
filling Edward Burrough’s prophecy. 
Although returning to England, and being 
accepted by acclamation by the people, in Fifth 
Month, 1660, Charles II. was not crowned until 


early the following year, when as an act of 


grace, he, by royal proclamation, discharged 
from prison all who were confined on account 
of religious reasons. Within a few days, however, 
an attempt was made in Parliament, to secure 


legislation designed to crush the Society of 


Friends. 

In the House of Commons, a committee was 
appointed “to prepare and bring in a bill to 
prevent the ill-consequence to the government, 
by Quakers, Anabaptsts and other schismatics, 
refusing to take oaths; and numerously and 
unlawfully convening together; with such pen- 
alties as may be suitable to the nature of those 


offences, and profitable to work upon the humors 
of such fanatics.” About six weeks after the 
appointment of this committee, they reported a 
bill, which being read was referred to com- 
mittee. To this committee, Edward Burrough, 
George Whitehead and Richard Hubberthorn 
obtained access, and at different times remon- 
strated against its provisions. At their last meet- 
ing with the committee Edward Burrough in- 
formed them, that if the bill being considered, 
came to a law, it would not deter Friends from 
meeting together for Divine worship, and that 
“so far from yielding conformity thereto, he 
should through the strength of Christ, meet 
among the people of God, to worship Him ; and 
not only so, but should make it his business to 
exhort all God’s people, everywhere, to meet to- 
gether to worship Him, notwithstanding that 
law and all its penalties ;” and desired that this 
might be reported to the House. 
(To be concluded.) 





Tae TerriroriaL Po.icy or THE UNITED 
Srates, New anp O.p.—The one point in 
which the foreign policy of the United States 
has been, from the very beginning of the history 
of the republic, steadily and uniformly consist- 
ent, has been the avoidance of all enterprises, 
of all responsibilities, all intervention of any 
kind, beyond the limits of the two American 
continents. The advice delivered by George 
Washington in his memorable farewell address 
of 1796—the fruit of an eminently calm, saga- 
cious and dispassionate judgment—expressed in 
terms of impressive weight and moderation, pro- 
duced a profound effect on the nation, and has 
been ever since regarded with the kind of ven- 
eration which dutiful children attach to the last 
words of a father. The views contained in Presi- 
dent Monroe’s famous message of 1823 express- 
ly excluded the idea of American interference 
in European complications, and though these 
views have never been formally adopted by 
Congress, the message has been practically rec 
ognized as embodying the settled purpose of the 
nation. Attempts repeatedly made to go be- 
yond the line indicated in these two documents 
have been defeated. For instance, President 
Grant’s plan of annexing San Domingo (1870- 
1873) had to be dropped; and when, a few 
years ago, an American diplomatist had taken 


part in the negotiations for the settlement of 


the new Congo State in West Africa, the 
United States Government withheld its signa- 
ture from the final act, conceiving that any en- 
gagements relating to Africa lay outside the 
traditional sphere of American action. So when, 
in and since 1895, questions affecting trade in 
China have come up which might have been 
very important to the United States, it was un- 
derstood that the administration then in office 


refused to take part in adjusting them, gladly | 


as one, at least, of the European Powers con- 
cerned would have welcomed its interve: tion. 
Nothing, in fact, has, till very recently, seemed 
more certain than that the United States would 
acquire no transmarine territory whatever. But 
now, within the last few weeks, a prospect of 
such acquisition has arisen in three quarters, 
and has arisen under conditions which make it 
seem more difficult to reject than to accept.—J. 
Bryce, in Harper's Magazine. 





PRIDE neversaves a man from sinning, though 
it may prevent his embracing public vices. 
Rather, by promoting secretiveness and by check- 
ing confession, it preserves the sinful soul in its 
sin. 


For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 


SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


If some rude stroke should cross my way 
With overwhelming blight, 
Involve the evening of my day 
In intellectual night, 
May I have lived a holy life 
So innocent and true, 
That habit’s force on virtue’s track 
May bare me safely through. 


But if ungoverned passions reign, 
Uncurbed by reason’s force, 

May some kind hand in love restrain 
Their wild, erratic course ; 

Deal gently with declining years, 
The mind that time has foiled, 

O’erlook my follies, fears and cares, 
And soothe the aged child. 


But as along time’s awful verge, 
With weary step I steer, 
May something more than habit’s force 
Still light life’s brief career. 
Though all of early instincts wane 
As reason leaves her throne, 
May heavenly wisdom still remain 
When all the rest are gone. 


But Oh, thou just and holy One ! 
So nurse that feeble ray 
That when its flickering light is done, 
This fabric may decay. 
C. 8. Cope. 
West Pato Beacu, Eighth Month 23rd, 1898. 
soniinaaiipanaiidiapeadiaiadaiadaiiia 
A Friends’ Marriage. 

The recurrence of this event in our meetings 
will very rarely take the edge from the solem- 
nity of the words used. Intending husband and 
wife, in the presence of the Lord and before the 
gathered assembly, pledge to take each other, 
with the promise of loving and faithful com- 
panionship so long as the Lord shall spare each 
for the other. 

Among those present, many who have al- 
ready themselves taken the most solemn vow of 
their life must recall vividly the occasion. The 
mind will then quickly review the after years, 
it may be with deep heart-searchings as to their 
own faithfulness. And who but will have to 
mourn over some occasional failure? Love has 
turned to anger under some sudden strain. In 
the stress of some great trial, like Peter, we 
have been found faithless, and have laid up for 
ourselves bitter memories. Our comrade has 
lacked cheer and support when human aid and 
sympathy most were needed; with us lay the 
privilege and the duty, and we were found 
wanting. Yet we may well believe that there 
fall to those married in our simple way, bles- 
sings in their wedded life beyond the common 
lot. How often do we see this evidenced ! 

Above all, as we are on such occasions so 
often reminded, this is the relationship which 
has given us the truest and most beautiful sim- 
ilitude of the bond between the soul and its 
Saviour. 

According to the old saying, it is a poor tool 
which does not cut both ways; and at times 
such a reversal affords a deeper insight into the 
full import of a simile. The soul that has given 
itself to Christ from henceforth liveth not unto 
itself, but unto Him who died for it and rose 
again. Its daily round of duties and toil may 
be the same, but the thought that all are but a 
service for Christ leaves no place for selfishness. 
And so with husband and wife. Little or no 
i change need come into their daily routine, yet 

for both there may be a wondrous change. Joys 
are doubled ; sorrows halved ; always two join 
in council; always a heart in sympathy. 

The soul, seeking for closer and even closer 
communion, finds itself humbled again and 
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IN HIS SHADOW. 
“ He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty ” (Psalm 
xci: 1.) 

























































again because of lapses into sin, by which it 
divides itself from the Lord. But it returns 
repentant, striving to overcome its failings and 
returns with the glorious surety that the Lord 
stands waiting to forgive. 

Above all is the infinite love, which we of this 
frail earth fail so far in comprehending. But 
how can we learn better than from the Divinely 
inspired wordsof Paul? Where love is not, what 
avails the intellect or any forms of religious 
life; what the utmost worldly success, or spend- 
ing ourselves, even our life, for our companion ? 
How great the need to suffer much and long, 
and be kind in deed and thought! How can 
love envy the other? It shares equally in all, 
and therefore neither boasts nor grows proud if 
to the world it seems the more successful. There 
is nothing unseemly; self-seeking is out of the 
question ; it bears with its fellow, remembering 
its own shortcomings. Where motives have to 
be judged it imputeth not evil; and yet, with 
all lovableness, it rejoices only with the truth. 
It beareth all things, assured that the loved one 
must quickly repent a transgression ; its belief 
has too good foundation for any doubts to assail 
it, and to such faith is united hope. Supported 
by these twin graces, second only to itself, love 
can endure and triumph over all the trials and 
sorrows and temptations which mark the course 
of every earthly life. 

The above realises but feebly what the writer 
would fain convey. But may “ He that sticketh 
closer than a brother,” closer even than those 
thus bound in the very nearest of all earthly 
relationships, help each one who takes this 
solemn vow to fulfil the same as nearly as it is 
given man to do.—dJ. Edmund Clark in the 
London Friend. 


one reading if the first critic decided that the 
work was uninteresting. 

The corps of readers in a large publishing 
house is a most important and at the same time 
a most costly adjunct. The chief literary ad. 
visers are generally men who receive good sala- 
ries. The readers not so retained are not paid 
nearly so much, and frequently they are men and 
women who do this work to supplement regular 
salaries received for other service. Teachers, 
preachers and college professors are often read- 
ers for publishing houses, and professional 
writers also sometimes do such work. But the 
regularly retained literary advisers have more 
weight than those auxiliary counsellors. Very 
many of the literary advisers received their 
early training on newspapers, and the literary 
critic of a great journal usually has an eye at 
least fixed on some comfortable berth in a pub- 
lishing house. 

W hen the book has been finally decided upon, 
it is necessary for the publisher to make a defi- 
nite contract with the author. Naturally, the 
publisher tries to limit his risk to the smallest 
possible sum; with a bad writer the risk the 
publisher takes is next to nothing. The least 
favorable terms for the author is when he is 
required to pay for the plates, and then receive 
a royalty on each copy of the book sold. I 
have said this was the least favorable—I meant 
the least favorable when an author is dealing 
with a reputable house. There was a case in 
the New York courts some years ago where the 
contract revealed the fact that the author paid 
for the plates. She was not to receive any roy- 
alty until two thousand copies had been sold. 
This, of course, was mere swindling on the part 
of the publisher. It is pleasant to record the 
fact that there have been few, if any, other such 
contracts, and that the well known among the 
publishers are as high-minded and as liberal in 
their dealings as business men can be. And as 
for courtesy, they are the pink of courtesy, and 
a correspondence with a first-class publishing 
house is as elevated in tone as that between 
high functionaries of state when discussing ques- 
tions of the gravest importance. 

The next most favorable contract is where 
the author receives ten per cent. royalty on the 
gross sale of the book ; that is, fifteen cents a 
copy on a dollar-and-a-half book. Better con- 
tracts than these are never made save when the 
author has made such a reputation that the sale 
of his book is assured in advance. Some of 






I am walking where the shadow 
Of Jehovah falls around, 
And the way I follow homeward 
By his grace is holy ground ; 
I can see afar the brightness 
Where his glories kiss the lea, 
And his wings above the valley 
‘Temper everything to me. 
O, the glory of abiding 
Underneath the Living Word! 
O, the blessedness of hiding 
In the shadow of the Lord. 


I am dwelling in the shadow 
Of the Lord with great delight, 
Where the fountains of his favor 
Flow in fullness day and night ; 
Where the mountains of his mercy 
Safely shelter me from sin, 
And the bulwarks of Omnipotence 
Protect and wall me in. 
O, the safety of abiding 
Underneath the Living Word! 
O, the blessedness of hiding 
In the shadow of the Lord. 


I am resting in his shadow 
Though the burdens press me down ; 
Peace in tumult, joy in sorrow, 
Are my aftermath and crown ; 
He my refuge is and fortress, 
And whatso to me doth come 
Is an angel of redemption 
To allure and lead me home. 
O, the sweetness of abiding 
Underneath the Living Word! 
O, the blessedness of hiding 
In the shadow of the Lord. 
—Zion’s Watchman. 


Publishing One’s Book. 


When the ordinary book is finished in manu- 
script the troubles of the ordinary author are 
about ready to begin. Indeed, I do not hesitate 
to say that the mere writing of a book is the 
smallest part of the business of publication. 

There are so many persons without the neces- 
sary equipment, but still with an ambition to 
write, that book publishers do not find it pro- 
fitable to read more than one manuscript in five. 

Four out of five will be found upon casual 
examination to be quite illiterate, and therefore 
unfit for publication. These are sent back with- 
out delay to the writers, with a very polite note 





einisaiistiinkshiaiiaads 
“Tr is very true that the roots of our theologi- 
cal differences lie down deep in diversities of 
our constitution and temper. We approach the 
same subject from opposite points of view, we 
differ in our terminology, and hence with the 
same data come to opposite conclusions. But 
Englishmen, as a rule, are seldom retrospective 
enough to see that it is in themselves, not in the 
subject-matter of theology itself, that the dif- 
ference lies. We (Englishmen), dispute and 
wrangle as if it were a question of texts and 
their interpretation, forgetting that the Bible is 
of all books the one* into which we first put | of thanks. 
what we afterward think we take out of it.7 But even such works are most carefully re- 
“* Hic liber est in quis querit sua dogmata quisque ; corded in a publisher's office. All manuscripts 


Invenit, et pariter dogmata quisque swa, received are so recorded, and the unworthy | these men can get as high as twenty or twenty- 
“(This is the book where each his dogma seeks, offerings are as carefully kept track of as those | five per cent. royalty, while others can sell their 
And this the book where each his dogma finds.) 


of great value. It is likely indeed that a re- 

“Germans, as a rule, have this advantage | cord of these poor and illiterate scribblings is of 
over us, that they are more thorough-going in | the greatest importance to the firm that receives 
their methods. They trace their differences | them through the mails or by express, for the 
down to their roots in that prima philosophia writers of these poor things usually place upon 
where all speculative questions take their rise.| them the most exaggerated value. To the pub- 
‘As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.’ This | lishing house that should lose one of these things; 
is true in more senses than one. Hence the | defending a lawsuit would be the least of the 
greater toleration of the Germans to theological consequences. It has never, I believe, been 
differences, because they are conscious, as we | authoritatively decided by a court of last resort 
are not, of how much our theology is affected | how responsible a publisher can be held for 
by our philosophy.”—British Quarterly Review. | losing a manuscript submitted to him without 

++. - | solicitation on his part. 

ConsISTENCY in good is truly good ; but con- In each publishing house there is a person 
sistency for its own sake would lead to the com- | who takes a first look at these things. He 
mission of the second error because the first was | either sends the manuscripts back or passes them 
made. on to other readers. Each disposition of a manu- 

i ta ai te i script is put in the record, to which later is 
samen feel omnes to pretend to understand before | added the report of the reader. A work by . 
we, or they, really do so.—( Transcriber.) | hew writer would surely be read by at least 

¢ “ Aninfallible book as interpreted by fallible men.” | three persons before a final decision io Its favor 
—( Rothe or his reviewer.) j would be reached. It might be rejected after 


books outright for a handsome sum. This thing 
of literary reputation and the value it gives to 
an author’s work is rather interesting, and at 
the same time curious. 

After the publisher has accepted a book he 
has careful estimates made as to its manufacture. 
This cost in a large measure determines the re- 
tail price of the book, that price, as has been 
explained, determining the amount the author's 
royalty will be on each copy sold. If a book 
the retail price of which is a dollar-and-a-half 
costs twenty-five cents to make, and the author 
gets fifteen cents royalty, then the publisher 
will receive for nearly all that are sold eighty- 
four cents a copy, leaving for him forty-four 
cents a copy for profit, advertising, cost of sell- 
ing, interest on investment, and so on. The 
very large sales are on the basis of forty and 
ten per cent. off. We therefore know that when 
a department store sells a dollar-and-a-half book 
for eighty-nine cents the sale is effected at five 
cents a copy over the buying price. Small 
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dealers cannot get any such discount, and this is 
the main reason that they cannot compete with 
the department stores. 

The proportion of books which do not pay is, 
at any rate, very great, and each successful pub- 
lication must pay for eight or nine failures or 
semi-failures. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the publication of books is a rather hazardous 
business, a kind of speculation, the risks of 
which the department stores do pot lessen in 
any way, but tend always to make greater. The 
department store is, to be sure, merely a step in 
the development of the business methods of the 
country; it is surely not the final thing. In- 
deed, it is difficult to say whether it is a social- 
istic movement or anti-socialistic. One thing 
seems certain, however, and that is that as the 
department store exists to-day it is not the last 
and final device for ministering to the wants of 
man. The publishers will therefore probably 
be wise to wait with what patience they can for 
the next development. 

Another difficult matter that book publishers 
have to contend with is the insufficient copyright 
law. In translations from foreign languages a 
publisher now cannot copyright “anything more 
than his particular translation. He can have 
a French or German work set up in the original 
language and copyright that, but even such a 
copyright is no protection if some one else 
chooses to bring out another translation from 
the original. 

Great houses such as Harper’s, Scribner’s, Ap- 
pleton’s, and half a dozen others would scorn to 
do such a thing. But there are many others 
who do it when ever there seems to be a profit 
to be made. To them, apparently, whatever the 
law permits is right and fair and honest. Be- 
tween the great houses there is, I believe, entire 
cordiality of feeling. Certainly their relations 
are regulated by a most considerate courtesy. 

The making of books when conducted in a 
high-minded way is a nice business, with enough 
excitement and uncertainty in it always to make 
it interesting both to those engaged in it and 
those who look on from the outside.—John Gil- 
mer Speed in New York World. 
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Observations on the Late North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. 


A correspondent writes :—“ I think it would 
be in the interest of Truth to have the paper 
sent up from Rich Square Monthly Meeting 
through the Quarterly Meeting printed in Tue 
FRIEND, that others may see the reasons which, 
upon careful reflection, brought about the great 
change in the Yearly Meeting, whereby the re- 
lief asked for was granted, and no compulsory 
appropriation passed the Meeting this year.’ 


Tue Prorest or Ricw SquaRE MontTuiy 

Meetine To NortH CaroLina YEARLY 

MEETING. 

Notwithstanding this bedy appealed to you 
last Yearly Meeting for liberty of conscience in 
the matter of supporting that which is known 
as the evangelistic work of our Yearly Meet- 
ing and was ‘denied it; yet we are growing more 
uneasy, and therefore feel it right to again ad- 
dress you, that we may show to you some of the 
reasons W hy we cannot conscientiously pay all of 
our apportioned part of the Yearly Meeting Ex- 
penses. First. We believe our Yearly Meeting 
8 drifting away from that silent waiting worship 
into which our early Friends were called. By 
thus waiting for and moving under Divine 
ibility, the gathered worshippers come to realize 
hat everyone shall be salted with fire, and every 
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sacrifice shall be salted with salt, Mark ix: 49. 
In therisen Christ we behold him whom God hath 
given to be the head over all things to the church, 
Eph i: 22. This drift, from waiting to know in 
every act of worship the immediate revelation 
of God by his Holy Spirit, into the spirit 
of man, which revelation is the rock upon 
which Jesus said He would build his Church, 
(Matth. xvi: 18), has led into such departures, 
as hired ministry, congregational singing, in- 
strumental music, pre-arranged “prayer meet- 
ings,” testimony meetings, etc. Second. In view 


of the unsettled condition of the Society of 


Friends throughout its borders, and with the 
knowledge that numbers rather than spiritual 
weight, is likely to predominate in the proposed 
Quinquennial Conference of Friends of America 
we are persuaded that such a conference can only 
tend to lead us farther and farther from the desired 
unity of faith and practice, therefore, we feel 
that it will not be right for us to aid in its sup- 
port. In these matters “Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye” (Acts iv: 19). With 
earnest desires that both you and we may in- 
dividually and asa church so“ walk in the light 
as He is in the light,” that we may have fellow- 
ship one with another, and know that “ the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth us from all sin ” 
1 John i: 7. We remain, 
Your brethren. 

Signed by five members of the committee, 
(this 12th day of Fourth Month, 1898), and 
addressed by them to Eastern Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Piney Woods, N. C., Fifth Month 
28th, 1898, and agreed thereat to be forwarded 
tothe Yearly Meeting from Rich Square Month- 
ly Meeting. 

Friends and others in attendance of the late 
Monthly Meeting held at High Point, N. C., will 
recall the statements made more than once from 
the gallery during its progress, of the speaker’s 
agreement with the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England, and for their information 
and for Truth’s sake I wili copy the last one of 
these, viz: Article 39, of a Christian Man’s 
Oath. “ As we confess that vain and rash swear- 
ing is forbidden Christian Men by our Lord 
Jesus Christ and James his apostle, so we judge 
that Christian Religion doth not prohibit but 
that a man may swear when the Magistrate re- 
quireth, in a cause of faith and charity, so it be 
done according to the prophet’s teaching, in 
justice, judgment and truth.” 

Oh! how cruelly and unrelentingly did that 
church for years under King Charles the sec- 
ond, persecute Friends for their non-conformity 
and for their faithful stand against the numer- 


ous errors in their creed and in this matter of 


refusing to swear because Christ had forbidden 
it; I believe that the Lord has not changed 
since then, and that with Him there is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning, and I also 
believe that He still hears the ery of the poor 
and needy and will furnish ability in the need- 
ful time to stand in defence of his truth. 

When Margaret Fell, the widow of Judge 
Fell, was enquired of by the judge, “come 
Mistress Fell, will you take the oath,” she re 
plied, “I say this to the oath, as I have said in 


this place before, Christ Jesus hath commanaed | 
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by premuniré and her liberty for nearly five 
years in filthy dungeons; and will any one be so 
hardy as to tell me that we can go back again 
with impunity and trample on that which the 
noble professor and martyrs of the cross con- 
tended and suffered for, for Truth and against 
error in that day? 

Again, as to Creeds, Article 8, Friends have 
no creed but the Bible, believing in the truths 
revealed therein and referring thereto in all 
points of controversy believing it to be given 
forth by inspiration and profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction and instruction in 
righteousness that the man of God may be per- 
fect and thoroughly furnished for every good 
work requiring the help of the Holy Spirit, by 
which they were given forth. 

There are other very striking points of differ- 
ence between Friends and Episcopalians, in Arti- 
cles 27 and 28 on Water Baptism and the sup- 
per of Bread and Wine. Excrescencies which 
have to be stripped off to get at the kernel; and 
the man who offers to sign these 39 articles is 
far from being in harmony with the religion of 
Fox, Penn and Barclay and with many of their 
successors to the present day, and there must of 
necessity be a wide gulf between such and true 
Friends. The ground work is departed from 
when, instead of patient waiting and travail of 
soul before God, we attempt as a congregation 
to offer a song attuned by music to please the 
senses, and of ‘which the High and Holy one may 
well enquire, “ who hath required this of your 
hands?” Can you offer it to Me in verity and 
in truth? Propounding queries from the gal- 
lery and asking fora show of hands, also re- 
questing people to rise, to kneel, to come to the 
front of the meeting called a mourners’ bench, 
with other exhibitions which appear such radi- 
cal departures from Friends’ principles that I 
think we cannot go on much longer allowing 
them without grievous loss. 

A. FIsHEr. 

MALVERN, Pa., Ninth Month Ist, 1898. 

iqsithulitaitianiaiiatanenaniiei 

“We are called to submit to the refining 
baptisms of the Holy Spirit ; and these baptisms 
are needful to qualify for usefulness in the 
Church of Christ on earth.” 





Items Concerning the Society. 

The first Meeting of Burlington and Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting was held at Burlington, N. J., on 
Third-day, the thirtieth of Eighth Month, the 
Select Quarterly Meeting having been held the 
day previous. It was attended by a large number 
of the members of the two meetings thus united, 
and by several Friends from beyond its limits ; 
and was a comforting and streng gthening occasion. 





Jonathan E. Rhoads and Ephraim Smith, in the 
pursuance of a religious visit attended Hickory 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, a branch of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting on the twenty-seventh of Eighth 
Month, and have since been visiting meetings 
and members composing it, with the prospect of 
attending Iowa Yearly Meeting, to be held at 
Earlham, Ia., on the thirteenth of Tenth Month, 
and of having other religious service. 

—_—__ 
SU MM ARY OF EVENTS. 
Unirep Stratrs.—It is said that the hot spell which 


me not to swear at all and that is the only cause | pegan on Eighth Month 30th and continued nine days 
why I cannot take your oath, as the righteous | j is one of the most oppressive which has visited this 


Judge of Heaven and Earth knows. If I might | city 


gain the whole world for swearing an oath I 
could not, and whatever [ have to lose this day 
for not swearing lam willing to offer it up.” 

And she did offer it up, and lost all her property 


‘At the session of the National Editorial Association 
held at Denver, President Holtman referred to the 
growing sensationalism among newspapers, and said 
while it was wholly impracticable in this country to 
maintain a censorship of the press, yet some check was 
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needed upon “the publication of grewsome details of 
the flagrant and appalling crimes which disgrace our 
civilization.” 

A recent National Convention of Populists, meeting 
in Cincinnati, nominated for President of the United 
States, Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia. In an ad- 
dress to the people they state “we insist that the best 
currency this country ever possessed was the full legal 
tender greenback of the Civil War.” Much disorder 
occurred in the convention. 

The total production of crude petroleum in the Unit- 
ed States in 1897 was 60,568,081 barrels, as compared 
with 60,960,561 barrels in 1896, showing a decrease of 
only two thirds of one per cent. The production for 
1896 was the largest ever recorded in the history of 
the industry. 

Since the inception of the industry in 1859, 831,150,- 
595 barrels of crude petroleum have been taken out 
of the rocks since Colonel Drake drove the first oil well 
in 1859 near Titusville, Pa. 

A dispatch from Chicago says: “ Joseph Leiter has 
cleared up his famous wheat deal. Every creditor has 
been paid, obligations to banks, whose assistance was 
enlisted, have been cancelled, and 14,000,000 bushels 
of wheat have been liquidated since the announcement 
of the voluntary assignment, nearly three months ago. 
This has been done only by great sacrifice, including 
the giving of mortgages on property belonging to the 
Leiter estate, aggregating nearly $5,500,000 in value.” 

The President has issued an order that upon the oc- 
cupation of any ports in Cuba by the forces of the 
United States, beef cattle and other food supplies for 
the relief of the starving inhabitants are to be admitted 
free of duty. 

A statement from Washington of the 8th, says: “The 
annual report of Fish Commissioner Bowers, says that 
the operations of this branch of the Government during 
the last fiscal year were in many respects more exten- 
sive and important than ever before. The propagation 
and distribution of food fishes was much more exten- 
sive than in any previous year, exceeding about forty 
per cent. the work accomplished in any other similar 
period. The number of adult and yearling fishes, fry 
and eggs distributed in public and private waters or 
transferred to the State authorities was over 860,000,- 
000, of which by far the largest number represented 
important commercial species, like the shad, cod, white- 
fish, salmon, flattish, lake trout, herring, pike, perch 
and lobster. In the distribution of this enormous out- 
put from the hatcheries to the waters to be stocked, 
the cars and messengers of the commission travelled 
over 220,000 miles, entering every State and Territory.” 

‘Two spans of a bridge being constructed across the 
St. Lawrence river, near Hogansville, by the New 
York and Ottawa Railroad, fell without warning on 
the 6th inst. precipitating sixty workmen into the riv- 
er some sixty feet below. Thirty-three were picked up 
and taken to Cornwall Hospital, where eighteen died 
subsequently. ‘Twenty-seven are missing. : 

A company intended to promote trade, ete., in Cuba 
and Porto Rico has lately been organized. It is known 
asthe American Indies Company, and articles of in- 
corporation were filed at Trenton, N. J. The capital 
stock is $18,000,000, and the purpose of the company 
is to develop the vast resources of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

It aims to cover all of the leading industries, from 
railroad and steamship lines to manufacturing gas and 
making public improvements. The corporators include 
some of the strongest capitalists of New York and 
Philadelphia. 

A dispatch of the ‘th inst. from Texarkana, Ark., 
says: “ An unusual influx of negroes recently is due to 
the operations of bands of white caps in ‘Titus, Cass, 
Red River, Hopkins and other counties in the cotton 
districts of North Texas, whence thousands of negroes 
have fled on account of notices being posted, and in 
some cases violence being used, to run them out. These 
people, being run out of the cotton fields, have sought 
refuge in the towns, and Texarkana has been the refuge 
of a large number.” 

There is much distress among a large number of 
people who have rushed to the Hawaiian Islands ex- 
pecting to engage in business. They have gone with 
but little money, and they find that there is nothing for 
them to do. Numerous applications are being received 
for free transportation back to the United States. 

On the 12th inst. about 1,700 Spanish prisoners em- 
barked at Portsmouth, N. LL., on the City of Rome, for 
Spain. Among them was Admiral Cervera who spoke 
enthusiastically of the treatment which the Americans 
had accorded to the Spanish prisoners, to his staff, and 
to himself. Allof the Spanish prisoners were warmly 
clothed in American uniforms. 


There were 537 deaths reported in this city last 
week, which is 124 more than the previous week and 
148 more than the corresponding week of 1897: 131 were 
under one year of age ; 303 were males and 234 females ; 
50 died of cholera infantum; 48 of sunstroke; 37 of 
consumption ; 28 of typhoid fever; 25 of old age; 22 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 21 of ma- 
rasmus ; 20 of convulsions; 18 of apoplexy; 16 of can- 
cer; 15 0f uremia; 11 of heart disease ; 6 of inanition, 
and 5 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 985 a 99; 4’s reg., 1093 a 
1103 ; coupon, 111 a 112; new 4’s, 127 a 128}; 5’s, 
112} a 113} ; 3’s, 1043 a 105} ; currency 6’s, 102 a 103. 

Corton closed on a basis of 6;\;c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FrEp.—Winter bran in bulk at $12.25 a $13.25, and 
spring, in sacks, at $12.50 a $13.00 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.25 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.20 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.65 a $3.90; spring, clear, old, $3.20 a $3.50; do. 
straight, old, $4.10 a $4.25; do., patent, old, $3.75 a 
$4.25; do., do., new $3.70 a $3.80; do., favorite brands, 
old, $4.40 a $4.55; city mills, extra, $2.50 a $2.75; 
do., clear, $3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.55 ; 
do., patent, $3.75 a $4.25. Rye FrLour.—$2.75 per 
barrel for choive Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 67} a 674c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 343c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 29}c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 5;4e.; good, $4.05 a 
$5.20 ; common, 4} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 6.40 a 6.60c.; good, 43 a 
43c.; common, 3 a 33c.; lambs, 6c. 

Hoas. — Best Western, 4.10 a 4.15. 

Forreign.—The Empress Elizabeth of Austria was 
assassinated in Geneva on the afternoon of the 10th 
inst., by an Italian anarchist named Luccesi (or Luc- 
cheni), who plunged a dagger into her heart. 

The recent battle near Omdurman in Upper Egypt 
is reported to have resulted in the death of about 11,000 
dervishes, and 3,000 to 4,000 were taken prisoners by 
the Anglo-Egyptian forces. 

A rising of the Mussulmans against European con- 
trol in the island of Crete has lately occurred, accom- 
panied with much loss of life. A dispatch of the 9th 
inst. from London says: “ It is estimated that no fewer 
than 800 Christians have been massacred, and that 
Candia has been pillaged by Bashi Bazouks and the 
Turkish soldiers. Martial law has been proclaimed. 
The foreign Admirals at Crete have recommended the 
immediate expulsion from Crete of the 15,000 Bashi- 
Bazouks, the recall of the Turkish troops and officials, 
and the appointment of a Governor General. 

During the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 1898, 
1792 vessels passed through the Suez Canal. Of these 
1196 carried the British flag. There were 178 German 
and 107 French vessels; 99 belonged to the Nether- 
lands and 49 to Austria, while only 4 American vessels 
passed through the canal during the year. 

Australian advices received at Vancouver, on the 
steamer Miowera say an immense sensation has been 
created all over Australia by the discovery near Lake 
Wynne of a gold nugget weighing 115 pounds and 
valued at $32,000, 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Dai/y Tele- 
groph says: “Almost all the European Powers have 
sent favorable replies to the circular of Emperor Nicho- 
las, and it is now regarded as certain that the disarma- 
ment Congress will meet in St. Petersburg. 

The Spanish Senate has ratified the Hispano-Ameri- 
can peace protocol. { 

A Pekin despatch, of the Ath inst. says: Li Hung 
Chang has been dismissed from power. It is presumed 
this was done in accordance with the demand which, 
it was rumored, the British Minister was instructed 
to make on account of the alleged general partiality of 
the great Chinaman to Russia. 

A Washington despatch of the 9th inst. says: The 
Turkish Legation issues the following statement : “The 
entrance into Palestine is forma'ly prohibited to foreign 
Israelites, and consequently the Imperial Ottoman au- 
thorities have received orders to prevent the landing 
of immigrant Jews in that province.”’ 

A despatch from Kingston, Jamaica, of the 9th inst., 
says: The conference of West Indian representatives 
at the island of Barbadoes passed a resolution formally 
demanding aid from the British home Government, as 
a matter of right, as being the only available remedy 
for the industrial crisis, and also demanded the adop- 
tion of measures either for the exclusion of bounty-fed 
sugar from the English market or the enforcement of 
countervailing duties. 


A committee of the Anglo-American League in g 
late address the United States Ambassador John Hay 
expressed the fullowing : The principle that there ought 
to be permanent friendship and cordial co-operation 
between the British Empire and the American Repub- 
lic is one that all parties and all statesmen here agree 
in regarding as a fundamental principle of British 
foreign policy and by it the whole people desire that 
their Government should be guided. We rejoice to 
believe that in your country corresponding sentiments 
are entertained, and that a corresponding principle is 
now largely accepted. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 72. 

S.S. Parvin, Pa. ; Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., $6, 
for Joel Newlin, Albert Maxwell and Rachel Carter, 
vol. 71; Rebecca E. Buzby, N. J.; Mary Hasket, O.; 
Mary Reynolds, Ind.; Hannah W. South, Phila., $6, 
for herself, Edward L. South and Walter South; Henry 
W. Satterthwaite, Pa. ; J. Snowdon Rhoads, Pa. to No. 
16 vol. 73 ; Susan Worrell, Pa., to No. 12 vol. 73; Eliza- 
beth Rhoads, Pa. ; Joseph J. Coppock, Agent, la., $14, 
for Joseph Armstrong, Sarah Ann Atkinson, ‘Thomas 
Leech, Wilson T. Sidwell, M. A. Fritchman to No. 19 
vol. 73, William G. Hall, to No. 14 vol. 73, and Edwin 
T. Heald, to No. 27 vol. 72; James E. Meloney, Phila. ; 
T. S. Shearmen, Canada; Elizabeth F. Darnell, N. J.; 
Samuel Forsythe, Pa.; lra J. Parker, Pa.; Milton Mills, 
la.; Abigail C. Furman, Phila.; Thomas Waring, N. 
J.; Margaret J. Jones, Canada; Amelia Bedell, Cal., 
to No. 9 vol. 73; William M. Parker, Pa.; Edward H. 
Jones, N. J.; E. S. Smith, O.; Henry B. Leeds, Ag: nt, 
N. J., $6, for Miriam L. Roberts, Anne W. Leeds and 
Amos Ashead. 

bas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 7 
Frienps’ Lrprary, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 


will be open on week-days between 3 and 6 Pp. M., after 
Ninth Menth Ist. 


Tue SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS, at Forty- 
fourth and Wallace Streets, West Phila., has several 
boys under its care of a suitable age for placing out on 
farms or elsewhere. Apply atthe “ Home,” or to I. L. 
Pennock 805 Franklin St., Phila. 

I’RIENDS’ SELECT ScHOOL will re-open Ninth Month 
19th. The Superintendent will be in attendance at the 
school during the two weeks preceding the opening 
from ten until one o'clock. 

J. Henry Barter t, Superintendent. 


Repucep Rates To OH10 YEARLY MEETING, via 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Friends desiring to 
attend Ohio Yearly Meeting can go and return for 
$15.50—that is, pay full fare, $11.60, to Barnesville, 
and return for $3.90. ‘Tickets sold Ninth Month 19th 
to 23rd, inclusive, and will be good until Tenth Month 
4th, 1898, inclusive. For tickets call at‘833 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. For further information 
call or address ‘'HomAs C. HoGur, West Chester, Pa., 

or JAMES PorTreER, 833 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi. 

Mennonite Congregation, Yerkes, Pa., $6.75; C. E. 
and A. C., $100; Mennonite Congregation, Line Lex- 
ington, Pa., $27.75; Mennonite Congregation, Souder- 
ton, Pa., $30; S. C. M., $10; A.C. lowa, $20; “A 
Friend,” Canada, $12; 1. J. P. and others, $5; Ches- 
tertield Monthly Meeting, N. J., $50; E. A. $5; E. 
P. M., $25; F.G., $5; H. B. G., $5; D. J. B. $3; 
T. P. C., $25; N. H., $1; E. H.$1; J. and B. RB, 
$1; W. J. D., $5; L. S. T. $5; E. R, $5; 8. RB, 
$5; S. M., #45; “A Person of New Jersey,” $1; R. 
A. C. and sisters, $5; A Philadelphia Friend, $3; 
Total subscriptions to Ninth Month 13th, 
A draft for £225 was forwarded to the 


Ie. C., $50, 
$2,121.95. 


English Committee Ninth Month 7th. 


Wm. Evans, Treas., 252 S. Front St., Phila. 


Wesrrown Boarpine ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLiaAm F. WickeRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





